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ing to the urgency of the work in hand. At five o'clock
he resumed his work, which sometimes lasted until three or
four o'clock in the morning, with a short interruption for
dinner.
Franco spent long and endless hours of study and medita-
tion over his maps and charts, working out the secrets of
their topographical details and annotations. He worked out
arithmetical and geometrical problems, and re-enacted in his
mind many battles as though they were taking place on
those stands before his very eyes. He followed with such
exactness the details of the war, that he knew to the minute
where the resistance of the enemy was most tenacious and
dangerous.
He knew the importance of all the elements of warfare,
and both the advantages and the weaknesses of his own
forces. And so he would make such annotations as these:
"That battery is not well situated. It cannot hold out there.
Transfer it to the protection of that hillock which is six
hundred metres to the right."
In his office, with the valuable collaboration of the General
Staff, the objectives of each operation were studied, the
movements of the advancing troops were co-ordinated,
efforts were made to combine the effective action of the
artillery with that of the air force, sites were chosen for
the location of reserves, and a close record was kept of the
amount of ammunition which was being used up. General
Franco was directing the Army of the South, but he was
also in close touch with developments on the entire battle
front, which extended roughly from north to south over the
full length of Spain, a distance of approximately 3,000
kilometres.
At evening came the balance of the day's accomplish-
ments. Franco's first interest was to find out how many
casualties there were, His facial expression reflected the im-